THE FIRST BOOK TO EXAMINE THIS SUBJECT IN DEPTH 



This book provides a broad systems approach to 
the storage and retrieval of information. Mainly 
the subjects covered fall into five categories: 

The General Problem — The consideration of 
technical information in general terms. Historical, 
social and cultural backgrounds of the problem 
are examined, and the general factors significant 
to date and of probable significance in the future. 

The Management Problem — A view of various 
aspects of the management problem and some 
of their interrelationships. Reports on science 
information centers and the management situa¬ 
tion. A summary of the material on information 
retrieval management. 

Communications Aspects — A sKTdy of the facets 
of communications peculiar to science information 
centers — the general business intelligence sys¬ 
tem, the nature of the scientist, the compatibility 
of the new information services with other in¬ 
formation activities and some problems involved 
in integration of these services, and the problem 
of customer communication with a digital com¬ 
puter information retrieval system. 

Problem Definition — These chapters provide 
specific approaches to certain areas of interest 
to management: a survey technique used to 
determine design information for an information 
center,- criteria for the economic justification of 


an information center; and guidelines for the 
decision to mechanize a technical information 
activity. 

Systems Experience - Reports on the operating 
experience of one governmental and two indus¬ 
trial environments, considering in some detail 
the situation in which each exists, the types of 
services provided to the customers, and problems 
associated with the operation of the centers. 
Particular emphasis is given to the problems of 
financing an industrial technical information 
center. 

A new dimension in science information is pres¬ 
ently in the developmental stage,- there is as yet 
no single philosophy, approach, or set of con¬ 
clusions. 

Defining and solving the problems of information 
storage and retrieval, and associated managerial 
problems, is a challenge, but one that is being 
met with some progress. 

Information Retrieval Management contributes to 
a better understanding of the science information 
process, and provides helpful guidelines for 
managers and information specialists. In this 
volume is represented the thinking of the leading 
experts in this field, who offer their points of 
view, opinions and reports of experience to assist 
management in formulating its role in the systems 
approach for storage and retrieval of information. 
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ON-LINE 

COMPUTING 
SYSTEMS 

A new era in 
data processing is 
now brought about 
by the possibility of 
entering information 
into a system as 
generated and requesting 
outputs at the time needed. 


On-line data processing systems have recently become of interest in digital computer applica¬ 
tions. Developments in digital transmission and availability of faster bulk storage devices and the 
use of man/machine interface devices have stimulated a new kind of data processing. In this 
processing, information is entered into the system as it is generated. Outputs are requested as 
they are required. These i nputs a nd outputs are occasion ed by exter nal st i muli — m an or m achine 

— to which the computer responds. 

On-line computing systems include at least two important classes of systems. The first is 
one in which response times are measured in milliseconds. Such systems are automatic, and many 
of them are closed loop, since the timing requirements preclude the intervention of men. 
Examples are process control applications, military satellite control systems, and radar tracking 
and recording systems. 

The second important class includes computer systems to which several interrogation and 
display devices are connected, thus establishing man/machine communication. Examples are found 
in military command and control systems, space vehicle command and control systems, and various 
commercial systems. 

This book considers both classes of on-line systems. In addition, it covers, with a consider¬ 
able degree of thoroughness, the principles, disciplines, and practices which are applicable to 
on-line systems design, both in machinery and programming. 
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ELECTRONIC 


DISPLAYS 


The outlook is for information displays, controlled from a 
display console, to become a major managerial tool. As costs 
—decrease, system programs are - desfgrredr^mf companies 
improve information input quality and establish data banks, 
the use of display systems will increase. The technology is 
available now. It remains for management to want sufficiently 
to take the steps to install this new technology as a system 
subset of the total institutional information system. 

The information presented in this book is primarily for 
managers. Yet the specialist too can get an overall view of 
the electronic information display field, covering disciplines 
with which he may not now be sufficiently familiar. And it will 
assist him in his day to day specialized work by highlighting 
different applications for display usage. The author’s purpose 
has been to put together in a single volume material on 
electronic information displays that has been widely dispersed 
and unconnected, and thus not readily accessible to the 
busy manager. 

The book is organized to facilitate its use for reference 
purposes. Each chapter takes up a specific topic. The intro¬ 
ductory chapter presents the historical background of displays, 
and describes briefly their potential significance for manage¬ 
ment. 

In order to establish the frame of reference for informa¬ 
tion displays in management use, and to provide a base for 
the remainder of th e book, a general description of manage¬ 
ment information systems is included. Additionally, since most 
of the sophistication in information displays has been in 
military systems, it has been considered proper to differentiate 
between the basic requirements of these two areas of use. 

The principal purpose of considering information display 
subsystems is to provide better communication with the data 
processing facility. Accordingly, this book gives an overview 
of the display system in relation to man-machine communica¬ 
tions. Further, the general concept of the information display 
system is presented. The two-way aspect of communication 
is emphasized. 

This book should prove an important guide to managers who 
must be alert to using the new tools of executive information 
and control systems. In addition to clear delineation of the 
role of displays, there are several important reference features 
— bibliography, glossary, names and addresses of manufac¬ 
turers, of display equipment, and cost information. 
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NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED 
MACHINE TOOLS 


The entire concept of manufacturing strategy is 
being changed — by the same techniques which 
guide satellites and missiles — the control of ma¬ 
chines through electronic methods. 

Already many complete numerically controlled 
plants are operating. Others are being built. Ac¬ 
cording to a recent survey, included in this book, 
within five years 75% of all new machine tools may 
be electronically controlled! Because of the high costs 
involved and the need for sophisticated planning for 
the new concepts, many small and medium metal¬ 


working companies will probably be forced into 
mergers or out of business. 

This means that unless you act now you may some 
morning read headlines which will tell you that your 
competition 

— outproduces you 2 to 1 
and at the same time 
cuts his costs 25% to 50%. 

These are realities — here — now — today. This 
book can give you the insight needed to plan effec¬ 
tively while there is time. 


CAUSING A REVOLUTION IN INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 






NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED MACHINE TOOLS 


Every significant machine tool builder has one or more Numerically 

Controlled Machine Tools • in the planning stage • being tested 

• under wraps, or • ready to market. 

For your plant . . . Numerically Controlled Machine Tools will — 

. . . Increase — profits. 

. . . Lower — costs of labor, materials, inventories, overhead, ad¬ 

ministration, plant space, fringe benefits, recruitment, 
training, labor negotiations, machines. 

. . . Improve — production, machining accuracy, production methods, 
safety records, quality control, product design, machine 
performance standards. 

. . . Reduce — factory space, machining time, total equipment, setup 
time, maintenance, lead time, inventories, inspection, 
capital requirements, market risk, inventory losses due 
to engineering changes, personnel facilities, raw ma¬ 
terial storage, machine space, finished inventories, 
amortization time. 

. . . Eliminate — blueprints, costly templates, process sheets, detailed 
drawings. 


. . . Change — manufacturing and marketing strategy, vendor and 
subcontractor relationships, market research, account¬ 
ing, research and development. 

What about the implications for your particular business? What about 
your productivity and costs, your profits, your very job? 

Written in management terms, NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED MACHINE 
TOOLS gives you full information about the effects of NCMT on: 

• Productivity • Profits • Product Pricing • Cost Controls 

• Long-Range Planning • Manufacturing, Management and Marketing 
Strategy • Organizational Structure • Management Decisions 

This penetrating report on NCMT reveals that: 

— there are more than 60 specific advantages in using NCMT. 

— management must examine its thinking, planning and organizing strate¬ 
gies to meet the challenge of competition using NCMT. 

— management will change its concept of manufacturing from manage¬ 
ment of men to management of machines. 

NUMERICALLY CONTROLLED MACHINE TOOLS tells you what you need 
to know — from the management standpoint. It tells you what to do to 
meet the challenge of your competition. 
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The information in this volume provides the key to 
the most effective and profitable data processing 
operations. TOTAL SYSTEMS is the concept of 
inter-relating all company activities in line with 
corporate policies and objectives. 

If you, like so many others, have had a tendency 
to be principally "machine oriented," this volume 
will help get you on the systems track. If you have 
been thinking largely in terms of individual appli¬ 
cations of data processing equipment, this volume 
will motivate you to think of the more broad 
relationship of hardware to overall operations. 

This is a "how to" book. It helps you establish a 
total systems operation in your organization, giving 
you the benefit of the experience of dozens of 
authorities on the subject, with actual case studies 
as a further guide. 

In setting out to collect the most authoritative 
opinion available about the total systems idea, the 
Editors sought out well known systems experts 
and asked for their recommendations. The lists of 
authorities thus compiled bore a striking but not 
surprising resemblance to one another. Those who 
are at the forefront of total systems development 
know their peers. They are not misled by the vast 
and somewhat appalling array of recently pub¬ 
lished material dealing casually or directly with 
total systems but saying nothing. 
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DISC FILE 

APPLICATIONS 


CAN YOU WAIT 


Vio 


TO SAVE 1.434? 


• Drum access time: 5 to 25 milliseconds 
Information cost: 0.4 to 1.5< per bit 

• Disc access time: 100 to 150 milliseconds 
Cost per bit: 0.07?: 

• Savings on 500,000 records 
of 50 characters: $2,860,000 
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DISC FILE 
APPLICATIONS 


Figures like these show what a vital consideration 
disc files are to any organization which has ex¬ 
tensive records and wants to get them on a real 
time or rapid response basis to provide better 
service to customers and better grist for the 
decision mill. 

Savings of 1.43^ on every bit of information — 
that's almost 12tf per character — are so tempting 
that you must be eager to know all you can about 
disc files right away. What must you give up in 
order to save this kind of money on memory 
devices and directly associated electronics? What 
is the effect on overall system costs? On processing 
time? On fallback provisions? On dual operator 
accessibility? 

Had you attended the Disc File Symposium you 
would now possess the broad knowledge you need 
to evaluate all the pros and cons of disc files for 
your records. The sessions brought together 
twenty-three panelists who know the answers from 


recent top level experience. And the entire pro¬ 
ceedings (edited for easy reading and indexed 
for instant reference) are yours for two weeks' 
free examination. (Keep the book only if you 
feel it is an indispensable ally in your personal 
and corporate progress.) 

Because memory devices are only part of data 
processing, DISC FILE APPLICATIONS provides ade¬ 
quate information to guide your thinking in every 
area of the subject. It shows you step-by-step 
how to . . . 

• Identify and define the changing galaxy <?f 
problems for which your files will be used in 
the near and more distant future 

• Decide whether random access or sequential 
files, or a combination of both, will best 
handle your problems 

• Evaluate the comparative advantages (and 
costs) of fixed and removable media equip¬ 
ment 

• Select the best combination of discs, drums, 
and/or magnetic tape for your needs. 
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